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^HERE'S  a  saying  that  Farm  School  builds  men.  A  truer  statement 
was  never  made.  There  is  very  little  proof,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  Farm  School  builds  gentlemen.  A  goodly  number  of  the 
present  student  body,  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  are  men  of 
the  soil,  seem  to  have  completely  lost  their  metropolitan  sophistication. 
To  many  of  them,  common  courtesy  and  sanitation  are  things  that  be- 
long to  the  urban  life  they  left  behind. 

It's  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  student  wear  the  same  pair 
of  overalls,  unwashed,  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  rule  prohibiting  stu- 
dents wearing  work  clothes  in  the  reception  room  seems  to  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside.  Before  any  mealtime,  students  working  in  the  dairy  or 
poultry  department  can  be  found  sprawling  on  the  seats  and  couches  in 
the  reception  room.  This  filthy  practice  also  holds  true  for  the  Varsity 
club  room.  The  habit  of  changing  into  clean  clothes  when  going  to 
classes  or  when  lounging  about  in  the  evening  seems  to  be  reserved  for 
seniors  although  I  can  never  recall  a  freshman  being  called  down  for 
wearing  a  pair  of  clean  pants.  The  majority  of  the  students  use  the 
room  they  sleep  in  as  a  storeroom  for  work  clothes  and  equipment 
despite  the  fact  that  every  floor  is  provided  with  a  locker  room. 

Very  few  students  take  a  personal  pride  in  the  way  their  rooms 
are  kept.  The  washrooms,  washed  every  morning,  may  be  strewn  with 
paper,  soap  and  dirt  by  evening.  Many  a  freshman  or  junior  has  to  be 
reminded  to  wash  his  hands  or  comb  his  hair  at  meal  time. 

Courtesy  is  another  element  that  is  conspicuous  because  of  its  ab- 
sence. Shouting  at  the  waiters  and  calling  from  one  table  to  another 
often  causes  a  bedlam  that  is  not  conducive  to  a  proper  mealtime  atmos- 
phere. Instead  of  asking  for  a  dish  to  be  passed,  someone  will  reach 
clear  across  the  table  to  get  it.  Table  manners  are  unheard  of.  It  is  very 
noticeable  that  those  students  who  are  the  most  unkempt  are  also  the 
most  discourteous.  There  are  not  many  students  who  offer  a  cheerful 
greeting  to  a  stranger  on  school  grounds  or  offer  to  show  him  around. 

Personal  cleanliness  and  courtesy  are  tw^o  of  the  greatest  deficien- 
cies of  the  present  student  body  at  the  Farm  School.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  students  are  not  old  enough  to  realize  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  these  deficiencies  on  the  morale  and  standards  of  the 
school.  Any  effort  to  correct  these  conditions  should  come  from  the  stu- 
dent body.  The  raising  of  our  standards  is  the  direct  responsibilility  of 
the  Student  Council. 

—GILBERT  KATZ 
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[HE  pattern  of  American  education  has  undergone  many  changes 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  Our  country  was  in  many 
ways  unprepared  for  the  war  we  had  to  begin  when  we  did.  This 
lack  of  preparation  was  reflected  in  the  existence  of  a  mere 

skeleton  of  the  needed  personnel  in  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces. 

Implements   of  war  were   lacking,   and  transportation   facilities   were 

almost  nil. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  review  the  means  by  which 
the  United  States  accomplished  the  almost  unbelievable  in  making  good 
on  these  shortages.  Men  had  to  be  trained  quickly  and  skillfully  to 
change  almost  over  night  from  civilians  to  fighting  men,  seamen,  avia- 
tionists,  and  directing  officers.  Before  war  material  could  be  supplied 
workers  had  to  be  trained  in  production  processes;  and  in  the  swing 
of  this  circle  means  had  to  be  found  to  do  this  training  in  the  best  way 
and  in  the  shortest  time.  And  likewise,  measures  had  to  be  taken  to 
produce  the  vast  amounts  of  food  needed  to  supply  the  armed  forces 
and  the  war  workers,  as  well  as  the  remaining  civilian  population. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  schools  of  the  country,  public  and  pri- 
vate, set  for  themselves  the  task  of  training  war  production  workers 
and  food  producers.  Hardly  anyone  believed  that  without  previous 
preparation  or  experience  of  this  kind  schools  could  swing  into  the 
training  of  war  workers  instantly,  and  carry  on  a  program  extending 
through  twenty-four  hours  a  day  every  day  of  the  week,  including  Sun- 
days. Educators  learned  how  to  intensify  vocational  training  so  that 
workers  could  be  fitted  into  industrial  production  operations  without 
loss  of  time  or  motion. 

The  success  of  these  movements  can  now  be  evaluated  with  some 
perspective  of  time.  Among  other  results  the  following  are  noteworthy. 
First,  the  armed  services  in  the  training  of  service  personnel,  and  the 
schools  in  the  training  of  war  production  workers  made  enviable  records 
of  accomplishment.  Second,  it  was  found  possible  to  train  for  specific 
jobs  in  a  minimum  of  time.  Next,  the  very  intensiveness  of  the  training 
pointed  the  difference  between  such  training  and  the  more  desirable 
long-run  education  of  vocational  workers.  And  finally,  the  whole  pro- 
cess has  given  a  new  dignity  to  all  forms  of  manual  labor. 

These  results  are  reflected  in  the  wide-spread  desire  of  our  return- 
ing G.  I.'s  to  go  back  to  schools  and  colleges  for  some  form  of  education 
or  of  retraining  that  will  fit  them  for  life  in  the  industrial  world,  and, 
notably  in  some  form  of  agriculture.  The  schools  of  the  nation  have 
learned  that  they  must  adapt  themselves  to  these  new  ideas  in  educa- 
tion, and  that  this  curricula  must  be  revised  to  take  into  account  the 
experiences  of  the  intensive  industrial  accomplishments  of  the  war 
training  years.  As  a  part  of  this  new  pattern  the  National  Farm  School 
is  preparing  to  take  its  place  in  this  modern  educational  picture. 
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THE  1945  "BULLDOGS 


// 


All  was  still  as  dusk  set  in, 

On  the  blood  stained  football  field. 

The  sky  was  dark  and  fringed  with 

red, 
But  neither  team  would  yield. 

A  minute  or  two  before  the  gun 
And  only  a  moment  of  play. 
The  crowd   so  silent,   and   then   a 

roar! 
A  team's  victorious  day. 


Amidst  the  shouts  and  triumphant 

cries, 
The  solemn  thoughts  of  vanquished 

men 
Seem  to  rise  above  the  roar, 
Their    chance    will    come    to    rise 

again ! 

It  matters  not  when  you  have  lost. 
Just  grin  and  take  it  on  the  chin. 
Stand  up,  give  out  with  all  you've 
got! 

It  soon  will  be  vour  turn  to  win. 


Departing  from  the  field  of  life 
And  ready  for  eternal  rest. 
Can  you  smile  and  proudly  say, 
I  have  given  my  best! 


DANIEL  TANNENBAUM 
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This  is  being  written  on  the  Monday  following  the  Saturday  of  our 
(Farm  School's)  final  football  game  of  the  1945  season.  The  record 
books  which  closed  on  Saturday  as  November  shadows  began  to  fall 
on  your  Alumni  Field  will,  forever  and  anon,  read,  "Williamson  Trade, 
14;"  National  Farm,  12."  Those  same  record  books  will  further  tell 
of  National  Farm's  most  disastrous  season,  ''Games  played,  6;  games 
won,  1 ;  games  lost,  5." 

So,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  bit  tough  for  a  coach  with  that  record  behind 
him  to  get  up  off  the  floor,  dust  the  resin  from  his  trunks  and  babble  into 
a  microphone  or  into  words  which  are  to  be  transferred  into  cold,  black 
type. 

I  was  the  coach  of  that  Farm  School  Team.  Its  mistakes  are  my 
mistakes,  its  errors  are  my  errors,  its  defeats  are  my  defeats.  I  have 
no  alibis,  no  whines,  no  regrets.  And  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  every 
boy  who  carried  your  colors  out  of  that  game  with  your  traditional 
football  rival,  neither  has  he.  That  goes  for  the  season. 

They  played  a  rugged  schedule.  They  were  out-manned  in  reserve 
material  in  every  game.  They  fought  hard  and  well.  Believe  me,  the 
flag  of  fight,  of  team  play,  of  courage,  of  loyalty,  still  waved  over  old 
Alumni  Field  as  they  walked  a  bit  slowiy  back  to  the  field  house  and 
the  showers.  You  see,  the  November  shadows  that  were  lengthening 
over  the  field  had  penetrated  into  their  hearts  as  well. 

But,  I  repeat:  as  the  gleam  of  a  waning  November  sun  searched 
the  field,  it  caught  and  remained  focused  on  the  rippling  banner  that 
waved  its  tribute  to  a  fighting  team — yes,  even  in  defeat ! 

The  above  sounds  a  bit  "screwy"  coming  from  a  football  coach 
who  is  supposed  to  be  tough.  And  we  did  have  some  stormy  sessions 
out  there  on  the  practice  field.  Drop  over  to  the  practice  field  during 
some  season  on  the  Mondays,  the  Tuesdays,  the  Wednesdays,  the 
Thursdays  and  the  Fridays.  The  days  when  the  bands  aren't  playing, 
the  crowds  aren't  cheering;  the  days  when  there  aren't  any  heroes; 
the  days  when  it  is  GRIND !  GRIND !  GRIND !  That's  what  makes  a 
football  team.  The  game  itself  is  the  dress-parade ;  the  pay-off. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  season,  "Don't  sell  this  team  short — 
ever'."  Today,  the  Blue  Monday  of  the  last  game  and  of  the  season, 
I  say 

"DON'T  EVER  SELL  THIS  TEAM  SHORT— EVER!" 

JOSEPH  K.  (DOBBIE)  WEAVER 
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THE  TEAM 


BRENNER — Quarterback 

Macy  was  co-coptain  of  this  year's  team.  He  did  a  commendable 
job  as  quarterback  considering  the  fact  that  he  was  entirely  new 
to  the  position.  He  showed  terrific  power  as  a  plunger  and  did 
some  excellent  blocking  and  passing  as  well. 

Paul — Left  Halfback 

Murray  show^ed  a  great  improvement  over  last  year.  He  is  very 
fast  and  showed  his  great  speed  on  more  than  one  occasion  during 
the  season.  He  should  be  an  excellent  runner  and  blocker  next  year. 

YOLLIN— Right  Halfback 

Here's  a  fellow  who  surprised  everyone.  He's  the  ideal  example 
of  the  "guts"  that  Farm  School  puts  into  a  man.  Weighing  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  Bert  took  a  man-sized  job 
in  the  backfield  and  turned  in  an  excellent  performance  all  season. 

SPINOLA— Fullback 

Abbie  was  definitely  the  spark  plug  of  the  Green  and  Gold  this 
year.  His  superb  running,  passing  and  kicking  were  the  assets 
that  made  the  Bulldogs  look  like  a  team.  He's  a  natural  who  can 
make  any  man's  ball  club. 

CATANZARO— Right  End 

Vince  was  hampered  by  a  knee  injury  all  season  but  stuck  it  out. 
He  was  a  great  asset  to  the  team  on  defense.  With  this  season 
behind  him  as  experience  he  should  be  a  great  end  next  year. 

SHERMAN— Left  End 

Herb  was  a  little  late  in  coming  out  for  the  team  and  it  took  him 
a  little  time  to  catch  the  "fight"  that  Coach  Weaver  was  trying 
to  drive  into  the  team.  It  was  his  pass  catching  that  kept  Farm 
School  in  two  ball  games.   Herb  is  a  natural  at  the  end  position. 

HOFFMAN— Right  Guard 

Hoffman  played  a  good  game  at  guard  all  season.  A  leg  injury  in 
the  middle  of  the  season  wasn't  enough  to  keep  him  on  the  side 
lines.    He  was  a  sixty-minute  man  in  the  Williamson  game. 

WISHNEFSKY— Left  Guard 

Wishnefsky  was  a  spotty  player  all  season.  At  times  he  played 
brilliantly.  On  other  occasions  he  just  laid  down  on  the  job.  With  a 
little  aggressiveness,  he  should  make  an  excellent  guard  next  year. 

SERNOFFSKY— Left  Tackle 

"Buff,"  as  he  was  known  to  all  the  fellows,  donned  his  football  togs 
the  very  day  he  came  back  to  Farm  School  from  the  Army.  He  was 
invaluable  to  Coach  Weaver  as  a  line  coach  and  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  men  on  the  team.  His  magnificent  tackling  prevented  many 
opponents  from  crossing  Farm  School's  goal  line. 

FINK— Right  Tackle 

Fink  played  good  ball  all  season  but  didn't  come  up  to  what  his 
team  mates  and  the  coach  expected  of  him.  He  shows  great  pos- 
sibilities as  a  line  man  and  with  more  experience  next  year  should 
be  one  of  the  stars  on  the  '46  team. 

NERENBERG— Center 

Nerenberg  was  co-captain  with  Brenner  of  this  year's  eleven.  He 
was  a  sixty-minute  man  in  every  game.  He  gave  all  he  had  and 
was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  team  on  defense. 
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TANNENBAUM  AND  KURLAND 

These  men  alternated  with  the  ends  and  guards  respectively.  Both 
played  in  the  majority  of  games  and  were  on  a  par  with  the  other 
linemen. 

BELL — Alternated  with  Yollin  at  right  halfback  and  played  ball.  He 
showed  talent  as  a  runner  and  drop  kicker.  For  a  little  fellow,  he 
made  some  man-sized  tackles  during  the  season. 

MILLSTONE,  FULLER,  MAZEN  and  ERICKSON  were  all  used  as  line 
replacements.  They  all  saw  action  during  the  season,  and  should 
help  provide  a  nucleus  for  next  year's  team.  Millstone,  especially, 
should  come  through  next  year. 

KATZ  and  GROSSMAN 

Last  but  not  least,  the  "scrimes"  of  the  team.  Katz  was  prevented 
from  playing  because  of  an  eye  injury  early  in  the  season.  He  did 
his  bit  for  the  team  as  manager.   Grossman  was  a  worthy  assistant. 


cr3£lo 


N.F.S.  ANNUAL 
PEP  RALLY 

BILL  BELL 

"Beat  Malvern,"  was  the  war 
cry  of  the  students  and  alumni  of 
N.  F.  S.,  at  the  annual  pep  rally 
which  was  held  in  Segal  Hall  on 
Friday  evening,  October  5. 

Sam  Golden  led  the  rallyin  his 
own  inimitable  fashion.  The  N.F.S. 
congregation  of  musicians  was  on 
hand  also,  to  lend  spirit  and  volume 
to  the  occasion. 

Posters  lit  up  the  hall  with  tradi- 
tional slogans,  and  two  cheer  lead- 
ers, with  voices  like  bass  drums, 
led  the  get-together  with  cheers  and 
songs. 

After  a  few  selections  (supposed 
to  be  music)  by  the  band,  Sam 
Golden  blackmailed  some  bashful 
alumni  to  get  up  and  say  a  few 
words.  After  due  deliberation, 
former  Coach  Samuels  was  called 
upon  to  say  a  few  words.  He 
was  followed  by  Coach  "Dobbie" 
Weaver,  who  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings and  anticipations  with  a  few 
choice  words  to  his  untried  team. 


N.  F.  S.  TROUNCES  MALVERN 
PREP,    12-0 

The  National  Farm  School's  foot- 
ball team,  coached  by  "Dobbie" 
Weaver,  opened  the  1945  football 
season  on  October  6  by  defeating 
Malvern  Preparatory,  12-0. 


Neither  team  scored  in  the  first 
half,  which  was  played  in  the  rain. 
Most  of  the  action  took  place 
around  the  mid-field  stripes.  Coach 
Weaver  must  have  given  the  team 
some  good  adivce  because  a  rejuve- 
nated team  took  the  field  for  the 
second  half.  The  Farmers  recov- 
ered a  Malvern  fumble  early  in  the 
third  period  on  Malvern's  thirty 
yard  line.  The  Farm  School  ground 
attack  gained  twenty-eight  yards. 
Abbie  Spinola  then  crashed  through 
the  line  for  two  yards  and  a  touch- 
down, the  first  to  be  scored  on 
Alumni  field  this  year.  The  at- 
tempted conversion  failed. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
quarter,  with  the  ball  in  Farm 
School's  possession,  the  Farmers 
advanced  nine  yards  on  two  plays 
but  were  penalized  five  on  the  third. 
On  the  next  play,  a  spread  forma- 
tion, Spinola  received  the  ball, 
stepped  back  and  tossed  a  left- 
handed  aerial  thirty-one  yards  into 
the  hands  of  right  end  Herb  Sher- 
man. An  attempted  drop  kick  for 
the  conversion  failed  and  the  score 
remained  twelve  to  nothing.  In  the 
closing  minutes,  Malvern  threat- 
ened to  score  on  a  passing  attack 
but  Farm  School  intercepted  on  its 
own  ten. 

From  the  sidelines,  as  a  spectator 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years, 
Mr.  Samuels  M^as  very  much  elated 
over  the  Bulldog  victory. 
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Malvern  Prep  Farm  School 

McGarvey  left  end  Catanzaro 

Rafferty  left  tackle  Kurland 

Nolan  left  guard  Hoffman 

Colona     center     Nerenberg 

Gifferty  right  guard  _.  Wishnefsky 

Campbell  right  tackle  Fink 

Connery  right  end   Sherman 

Michell      quarterback   Paul 

Shoesmith  __  .  left  halfback  YoUin 

Phelan    right  halfback  Spinola 

Trolio  fullback   Brenner 

Score  by  periods: 

Malvern    Prep    0      0      0      0 —  0 

Farm   School   0      0      6      6—12 


M.    M.    I.    DEFEATS 
FARMERS,   13-0 

They  make  'em  tough  in  the 
Pennsylvania  hard  coal  regions  and 
it  took  the  Freeland  Mining  and 
Mechanics  Institute  football  team 
to  demonstrate  that  fact  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  October  13,  on 
Alumni  field,  when  the  National 
Farm  School  was  handed  its  first 
gridiron  setback  in  three  years,  by 
a  score  of  13-0. 

Coach  "Dobbie"  Weaver's  Farm- 
ers went  down  fighting  under  big 
odds,  and  the  Miners  knew  that 
they  had  been  in  a  football  scrap 
before  the  fourth  period  ended. 

The  Farm  School  eleven  missed 
scoring  in  the  third  period  when 
Abbie  Spinola  raced  sixty  yards  to 
cross  the  Miner's  goal,  only  to  be 
called  back  when  one  of  the  officials 
detected  an  out-of-bounds.  Murray 
Paul  also  performed  the  same  feat, 
but  was  also  called  back  for  step- 
ping out  of  bounds  while  evading 
a  tackier. 

The  Farmers  were  beaten  by  a 
heavier  and  more  experienced 
team. 

Freeland  Mining  Farm  School 

Klanavage      ___     left  end      Catanzaro 

Reczkowski    ^    left  tackle  Chitnosky 

Sachse    left  guard  Hoffman 

Walter  center      ..._    Nerenberg 

Farkus  .  _      .     right  guard  -^  Wishnefsky 

Hill  right  tackle   ^   Fink 

Mitchell  right  end   Sherman 

Kochie  .    quarterback  Paul 

Williams       _    left  halfback  Yollin 

Kudla       .        right  halfback  Spinola 

Sabel  fullback  Brenner 

Score  by  periods: 
Freeland  6      0      7      0 — 13 

Farm    School   0      0      0      0 —  0 


PERKIOMEN    PASSES   DEFEAT 
NATIONAL  FARM,  13-0 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  19, 
Perkiomen's  eleven  turned  back  the 
"Bulldogs"  by  a  score  of  13-0. 

Coach  "Dobbie"  Weaver's  pro- 
teges, limited  in  number  to  the 
smallest  high  school  squad  in  this 
section  of  the  state,  just  didn't  have 
the  punch  to  stop  the  Perkiomen 
School. 

Perkiomen  was  forced  to  take  to 
the  air  to  win  the  ball  game,  and 
on  two  occasions,  the  passes  re- 
sulted in  touchdowns.  The  Farmers 
held  Perkiomen  scoreless  during 
the  entire  second  half  of  the  game. 

Perkiomen  School        Farm  School 

Henscherl  left  end  Sherman 

Ziegler    left  tackle  Sernofsky 

Trinkle  left  guard  Hoffman 

Tiperata    center  Nerenberg 

Tinnerholm    _.  right  guard  _.  Wishnefsky 

Maguire  right  tackle  Finlc 

Miller    right  end  Catanzaro 

Uhler  quarterback  Brenner 

Boulous     left  halfback Yollon 

Falcone  right  halfback  Paul 

Dockery  fullback  Spinola 

Score  by  periods: 

Perkiomen      7      6      0      0 — 13 

Farm   School  0     0,    0      0 —  0 


N.  F.  S.  BOWS  TO  BELVI- 
DERE,  21-9 

The  Red  and  White  Belvidere 
High  School  squad  uncovered  a 
scoring  combination  in  the  first 
quarter  of  a  hard-played  game  on 
Alumni  Field,  Saturday,  October 
29,  to  upset  the  Green  and  Gold 
eleven,  21-9. 

After  that  opening  stanza,  the 
Farmers  played  a  grand  defensive 
game  by  holding  the  Jerseyites 
scoreless  for  the  remaining  three 
periods. 

Abbie  Spinola  nailed  the  Belvi- 
dere quarterback  behind  the  goal 
line  for  a  safety.  Abbie  later  broke 
loose  to  score  a  touchdown  in  the 
last  quarter. 

Belvidere  had  a  fast,  deceptive 
team,  and  the  Farmers  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  game  they 
played  after  the  disastrous  first 
quarter  when  they  actually  out- 
played and  outscored  their  rivals 
from  New  Jersey. 
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Belvidere  High  Farm  School 

Garrison    left  end  — ^  Tannebaum 

Kombara   left  tackle   -—   Chitnosky 

Cziniski  left  guard  Hoffman 

Kitchen  center  Nerenberg 

Buckman  right  guard  -  Wishnefsky 

Johnson    right  tackle  Fink 

Morgan  right  end  Sherman 

Burd    .    quarterback Brenner 

Rinehart  left  halfback  Paul 

Albanese  ^--  right  halfback  Yollin 

Fontenella  fullback Spinola 

Score  by  periods: 

Belvidere    High  21 

Farm   School   0 


0      0 — 21 

0      7 —  9 


FARM  SCHOOL  BOWS  TO 
STEVENS  TRADE,  19-0 

The  Farm  School  gridders  met 
a  tough  foe  Saturday  afternoon, 
November  10,  when  Stevens  Trade 
School  handed  them  a  19-0  setback. 
The  visitors  were  big  and  fast  and 
had  the  edge  in  numbers  over  our 
Bulldogs. 

Steven's  first  touchdown  came  in 
the  first  quarter  on  a  line  buck 
after  a  steady  downfield  march.  Be- 
fore the  period  ended  Stevens  had 
scored  again  on  a  pass  into  the  end 
zone.  The  conversion  was  made  on 
an  end  run.  At  the  half,  the  score 
was  13-0. 

Play  in  the  third  quarter  cent- 
ered about  the  midfield  stripes.  In 
the  last  quarter,  Stevens  scored 
again  on  a  line  play  that  was  good 
for  twelve  yards.  This  was  the  last 
touchdown  of  the  game  and  the 
final  score  was  Stevens  19,  Farm 
School  0.  The  Green  and  Gold  team 
were  a  dismal  disappointment  to 
all  onlookers  because  of  the  lack  of 
traditional  Farm  School  fight  and 
spirit. 


Stevens  Trade 


Farm  School 


Pendegrast  left  end  Catanzaro 

Cicero  left  tackle  Berman 

Black    left  guard  Hoffman 

Ickes center Yollin 

Eukes  right  guard Feser 

Naugle right  tackle  -„,Wishnefsky 

Reed  right  end   Sherman 

Blockus    quarterback   Brenner 

Krorotz   left  halfback  Paul 

Shurr    right  halfback  _.  Sernofsky 

Sherr    fullback  Spinola 

Score  by  periods: 

Stevens  Trade  13      0      0      6—19 

Farm   School  0     0      0     0—0 


PEP  RALLY 

"Beat  Williamson,"  was  the  war 
cry  of  the  many  loyal  followers  and 
students  of  N.  F.  S.  Friday  night, 
November  16,  at  the  Pep  Rally. 

Everyone  was  in  a  hysterical  and 
spirited  mood,  which  helped  to 
make  the  rally  a  success.  Sam 
Golden  again  acted  as  M.  C.  and 
with  his  quips  and  antics  really 
spirited  the  crowd. 

Posters  decorated  the  hall  with 
"Beat  Williamson."  And  not  to  be 
crowded  out  was  the  N.  F.  S.  band 
which  added  more  volume  to  the 
occasion. 

Captains,  Brenner  and  Neren- 
burg,  spoke  to  the  crowd  and  said 
they  were  sure  that  Williamson 
would  be  beaten.  Some  of  the 
alumni  were  asked  to  say  a  few 
words,  between  the  cheering  and 
the  yelling. 

Serious  talks  by  Coach  Weaver 
and  former  Coach  Samuels  really 
stirred  up  the  blood  of  the  gridiron 
thespians.  Dr.  Nusbaum,  who  was 
ill  at  home,  sent  an  encouraging 
message  to  the  members  of  the 
team. 

The  rally  was  concluded  with 
cheers  and  songs  and  last  but  not 
least ;  the  cry  of  "Beat  Williamson" 
was  ringing  in  the  hearts  and  ears 
of  evervone. 
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WILLIAMSON  HANDS  FARM 
SCHOOL  14-12  DEFEAT 

The  curtain  was  lowered  on  the 
football  season  at  the  Farm  School 
on  Saturday,  November  17.  The 
team  completed  one  of  the  worst 
seasons  in  recent  years  by  losing 
to  Williamson  Trade,  our  tradi- 
tional rivals,  14-12. 

Williamson  scored  in  the  first 
quarter  on  a  blocked  kick  and  con- 
verted. Toward  the  end  of  the 
second  period,  Brenner  passed  to 
Spinola  who  was  downed  on  the 
two-yard  line.  Spinola  then  crashed 
off  tackle  for  Farm  School's  first 
score.  The  conversion  attempt 
failed. 

In  the  last  quarter,  Williamson 
scored  again  on  an  off  tackle 
plunge.  The  conversion  made  the 
score  14-6  in  favor  of  Williamson. 
As  the  game  ended  Spinola  tossed 
a  beautiful  pass  to  Sherman  who 
streaked  thirty-one  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  The  conversion  again 
failed. 


For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks, 
the  Bulldogs  looked  like  Farm 
School  teams  of  old.  This  was  an 
aggregation  that  played  its  heart 
out.  The  team  was  fighting  mad, 
Thev  wanted  to  win  this  last  game 
for  "The  Old  Man  on  the  Bench," 
Coach  Weaver. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  team 
lost,  the  Alumni  and  spectators 
were  satisfied  with  the  outcome  for 
they  had  seen  a  great  little  team 
give  all  it  had  for  a  great  coach. 


Williamson 


Farm  School 


Westly  -        -    .    left  end  Catanzaro 

Slotterback    _-.  left  tackle  Fink 

Hartley left  guard Wishnefsky 

Phillips    center  Nerenberg 

Rice     right  guard   HoflFman 

Steele  right  tackle  _  _.  Sernofsky 

Repass  right  end  __  Tannenbaum 

Mclntyre  quarterback  Brenner 

Neidhammer  left  halfback  Paul 

Jenks   right  halfback   YoUin 

Pinkerton  fullback  Spinola 

Score  by  quarters: 

Williamson  0      7      0      7 — 14 

Farm    School   0      6      0      6 — 12 


THE  ALUMNI  QUARTERBACK 

The  1945  football  season  is  history.  Now  the  post-season  quarter- 
backs are  in  session.  The  topic  for  consideration  is  not  so  much  what 
was  done  well,  but  what  could  have  been  done  better.  Even  our  military 
strategists  are  surveying  the  actions  and  results  of  the  recent  World 
War  II  to  discover  their  errors.  So  it  is  with  the  post-season  alumni 
quarterbacks. 

Together,  let  us  review  the  past  season  of  football.  Because  of  the 
burden  of  numerous  school  administrative  tasks,  the  coach  for  many 
years,  Samuel  B.  Samuels,  was  forced  to  give  us  his  coaching  duties. 
Mr.  Joe  "Dobbie"  Weaver  was  selected  as  his  successor.  He  was  a 
coach  of  high  repute  and  developed  many  fine  teams  on  the  field  of 
sports.  It  was  not  without  some  misgivings  that  he  assumed  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  coach.  His  hesitancy  was  based  on  the  green  material, 
a  small  squad  of  seventeen  with  two  regulars  from  the  preceding  season. 
His  task  was  a  tough  assignment.  Not  only  must  he  teach  most  of  the 
candidates  the  fundamentals  of  football,  and  the  various  formations, 
but  "the  will  to  win." 

Daily  practices  and  several  scrimmages  with  nearby  school  teams 
provided  the  background  of  pre-season  experience.  Then  came  the  an- 
nual pep  rally  preceding  the  first  game.  There  was  much  enthusiasm 
and  spirit  put  forth  by  the  team,  student  body,  and  alumni.  Malvern 
Prep  was  the  first  opponent.  From  the  start  of  the  game  the  tension 
was  great,  each  and  every  player  was  out  there  fighting.    Surely,  many 
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mistakes  were  made  but  the  "will  to  win"  was  ever  present.  The  result 
was  a  victory  for  the  home  team. 

The  following  Saturday  our  team  opposed  a  strong,  older,  and 
more  experienced  aggregation.  Mining  and  Mechanical  Institute.  This 
time  the  home  team  went  down  in  defeat  but  not  without  fighting  con- 
tinually against  odds  which  the  small  squad  of  inexperienced  players 
could  not  match. 

Then  came  the  game  with  Perkiomen  School.  Again  the  opponents 
were  more  experienced  in  the  fine  points  of  football  and  Farm  School 
marked  up  another  defeat. 

With  the  next  two  games,  Belvidere  High  School,  and  Stevens 
Trade  School,  a  feeling  of  defeatism  invaded  the  minds  of  the  players. 
During  the  first  period  of  each  of  these  games  the  team  lacked  the  usual 
Farm  School  "fight"  ("heart"  as  Coach  Weaver  referred  to  this  neces- 
sary factor  for  success) .  The  Belvidere  game  was  definitely  lost  because 
of  this  first  period  lack  of  drive  and  coordination.  The  cheers  of  the 
spectators  of  "hold  that  line,"  "drive,"  "fight"  went  unheeded. 


The  supply  of  replacements  was  low.  No  substitute  could  stop  the 
offensive  drive  of  the  opponents.  With  few  exceptions  everyone  was 
laying  down  on  the  job.  Why?  Perhaps  the  best  answer  could  be  found 
in  that  old  expression  the  lack  of  "fight."  Again,  why?  Was  it  because 
the  fellows  lost  their  interest  in  the  game?  Or  was  it  because  of  the  lack 
of  competition  for  the  various  positions  on  the  team?  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  result  was  evident,  the  team  kept  losing  their  games  durmg 
the  first  quarters.  There  was  not  enough  punch  to  overcome  these  poor 
starts.  The  desire  to  "give  out"  all  they  had  was  missing.  There  was  no 
concentrated  drive  on  both  defense  and  offense,  particularly  by  the  Ime. 

Still  the  Alumni  did  not  give  up  hopes,  for  they  turned  out  in  great 
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numbers  for  the  final  game  of  the  season  with  an  old  rival,  Williamson. 
The  pep  rally  on  Friday  evening,  November  16,  brought  out  many 
alumni.  The  talks  by  the  Alumni  were  not  of  the  usual  praise  for  the 
team's  play  for  the  previous  games.  The  general  tone  of  these  talks  was 
"let's  forget  the  past  and  go  out  there  tomorrow  against  Williamson 
with  fight  in  your  blood."  Coach  Weaver  offered  no  alibis  for  his  team's 
poor  performance.  Former  Coach  Samuels  was  not  as  sparing  with  his 
selections  of  words,  but  directed  a  strong  reprimand  to  the  sciuad.  It  was 
one  of  his  typical,  forceful  "between-the-half"  heart-to-heart  talks. 

The  pep  rally  and  the  enroused  emotions  of  the  players  paid 
dividends  from  the  very  start  of  the  Williamson  game.  Each  player 
fought  harder  than  at  any  time  during  the  season.  The  spirit  was  high 
and  everyone  tried  his  best.  A  couple  of  bad  breaks  led  to  two  touch- 
downs for  the  opponent  and  the  final  margin  of  victory  for  Williamson 
was  two  points,  with  a  final  score  14-12. 

The  commendation  by  the  Alumni  ran  high  for  the  team's  display 
of  football  that  afternoon.  Although  they  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  their  Alma  Mater  victorious  they  had  no  regrets.  They  were  satis- 
fied that  the  National  Farm  School  aggregation  was  out  there  fighting. 

In  summary,  the  post-season  quarterbacks  find  that  the  football 
squad  started  out  the  season  with  the  usual  "fighting  hearts,"  but  after 
a  couple  defeats  several  players  on  the  team  sold  themselves  short.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  game  when  the  entire  eleven  men  fought  as  a 
single  unit,  that  they  understood  the  meaning  of  our  famous  Farm 
School  slogan  "Fighting  hearts  we  can't  be  beat." 


cr^^C^ 


HARVEST  FESTIVAL 

ALVIN   NERENBERG 

The  annual  and  traditional  Har- 
vest Festival  was  celebrated  in  the 
Loucheim  Auditorium  on  Sunday, 
October  17.  Although  only  a  small 
number  of  people  were  present,  the 
festivities  were  still  a  success.  Two 
marches  were  played  by  the  student 
band  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
program.  The  main  address  was 
delivered  by  Alfred  M.  Greenfield, 
who  presented  a  very  informative 
picture  of  the  development  of  The 
National  Farm  School  from  the 
time  of  its  inception  by  the  founder, 
Dr.  Krauskopf.  He  emphasized  the 
important  part  that  the  school  was 
playing  in  preparing  young  men  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

Gilbert  Katz,  president  of  the 
Senior  Class,  representing  the  stu- 
dent body,  compared  the  occasion 
with  the  students'  harvest  of  skills 
acquired  at  the  school.  Entering  as 
Freshmen  they  were  the  "seed" 
which  was  nourished  by  their  own 
efforts  to  produce  the  "growth,"  or 
the  skills  they  now  possess. 


Student  competitive  agricultural 
exhibits  lined  both  sides  of  the 
auditorium.  With  only  a  student 
body  of  32  boys,  100  exhibits  were 
on  display.  The  quality  of  the  pro- 
ducts was  high,  making  the  com- 
petition very  keen. 

The  decorations  of  corn  stalks 
and  shrubbery  provided  an  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  autumn  set- 
ting for  the  Harvest  Festival. 
Credit  is  due  Mr.  Fiesser  of  the 
Landscape  Department  for  a  fine 
job.  Our  hats  are  off  to  Mr.  Pur- 
mell  and  his  associates  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  for  his  untir- 
ing efforts  in  staging  the  exhibits, 
and  adding  the  fine  touches  to  the 
decorations  in  front  of  the  speak- 
ers' stage.  Highly  colored  fruit  and 
vegetables  neatly  arranged  in  bas- 
kets were  placed  among  the  shrub- 
bery. 

The  Farm  School  Harvest  Festi- 
val was  symbolic  of  the  many  har- 
vests made  by  the  farmers  of 
America.  Combined,  these  harvests 
went  far  to  help  toward  winning 
the  World  War  II. 
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WAS  IT  WORTH  IT? 


BILL  BELL 


It  was  a  warm  summer  Wednesday  evening  about  5  :45  and  N.  F.  S. 
was  playing  the  Doylestown  Football  Team  in  a  practice  scrimmage. 

Getting  up  from  my  knees,  after  begging  the  coach,  I  was  sent  into 
the  ball  game  and  took  my  position  at  right  half.  I  was  watching  with 
peerless  eyes  at  the  opposing  team's  offensive  maneuvers,  when  an  end 
around  play  came  over  to  my  side  (darn  it).  The  opposing  halfback 
had  the  ball  and  I  came  in  for  the  tackle.    Bang!  Crash,  Splat! 

Removing  myself  from  the  field,  under  my  own  power,  with  a 
gash  on  the  inside  of  my  lip,  I  was  taken  to  the  Doylestown  Hospital 
by  Dr.  I.  N.  Stein,  whom  everyone  knows,  and  dragged  into  the  emer- 
gency room.  A  pretty  nurse  of  about  fifty  years  of  age  brought  out  the 
surgical  equipment.  I  was  chained  to  the  chair,  while  Dr.  I.  N.  Stein 
administered  the  novocaine  and  threw  a  sackful  of  sulphur  on  the  cut. 

After  debating  with  the  nurse  whether  to  put  in  one  or  two  stitches. 
Dr.  I.  N.  Stein  put  in  two  stitches  with  the  touch  of  a  real  doctor. 

He  took  me  back  to  Farm  School,  where  a  nice  warm  supper  was 
waiting.  All  the  fellows  saw  the  stitches. 

The  next  morning,  I  found  only  one  stitch  remaining.  Abbie,  my 
roommate,  wanted  some  shoe  lace  for  his  scrime  shoes  and  accidently 
removed  one  of  my  nice  stitches  for  his  lace. 

All  turned  out  fine,  for  Billy  Bell  still  has  his  top  lip. 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

It  seems  as  if  more  than  one 
Farm  School  student  will  be  in  the 
money  soon.  By  December  15,  Dave 
Mazen  has  agreed  to  pay  off  all  of 
his  debts  from  away  back. 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Raymond  Rice,  of  the  Poultry  De- 
partment on  the  birth  of  his  first 
child,  born  on  October  10.  Say  Ray, 
how  about  a  chocolate  cigar. 

But  not  to  be  out-done  by  Ray 
and  family,  a  sow  of  No.  3  farm 
gave  birth  to  not  one,  but  nine  little 
ones  of  all  sexes,  shapes,  and  sizes. 


The  latest  report  has  it  that  both 
mother  and  babies  are  doing  very 
nicely,  thank  you. 


The  A.  A.  Canteen  is  now  under 
new  management.  "Manny"  Hiob 
and  "Reds"  Fink  have  taken  over 
this  concession  and  are  doing  a 
swell  job,  too. 

It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  we 
convey  to  you  the  sad  news  of  Billy 
Bell's  hair.  From  all  outward  ap- 
pearances, he  really  has  a  beautiful 
crop,  but  to  listen  to  him  talk  and 
carry  on,  we  feel  with  confidence 
that  by  the  end  of  his  Junior  year, 
he  will  be  completely  bald. 
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or  second  chef,  Lee,  who  trav- 
eled around  the  world  three  times, 
has,  after  many  years,  left  Farm 
School.  Incidentally,  Lee  has  been 
replaced  by  a  man  large  enough  to 
be  both  first  and  second  chef. 

Orchids,  and  we  do  mean  orchids, 
to  Mrs.  Kaelin  and  Mrs.  McConnell 
for  their  swell  co-operative  spirit 
and  willingness  to  help  out  at  times 
when  we  have  been  so  badl}^  in  need 
of  chaperones  for  our  dances.  We, 
the  student  body,  do  kindly  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  our  agri- 
cultural hearts. 


And  in  passing,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion :  Why,  with  so  many  local 
alumni  and  their  families  living  at 
Farm  School  and  vicinity,  is  it  so 
hard  for  the  student  body  to  get 
chaperones  for  our  dances?  It 
seems  like  such  a  trivial  matter,  yet 
we  get  nothing  but  refusals.  That 
certainly  doesn't  seem  like  Farm 
School  spirit. 

And  to  our  new  matron.  Miss 
Katharine  Mantz,  a  special  wel- 
come. Miss  Mantz  has  had  many 
years  experience  in  the  domestic 
department  of  Girard  College  and 
Bordentown  Military  Academy.  Al- 
ready, the  results  of  her  efficiency 
and  her  interest,  can  be  felt  as  well 
as  seen  in  both  the  kitchen  and  din- 
ing hall. 


At  the  present  time,  the  Fresh- 
man class  is  so  small  that  one  is 
forced  to  look  twice  in  order  to  see 
them.  Comprising  onlj^  eight  fel- 
lows, this  is  probably  the  lowest 
that  any  class  has  dropped  in 
numbers  during  their  Freshman 
year.  However,  if  they  will  only 
stick  together,  they  will  be  able  to 
turn  themselves  into  a  strong 
united  upper-class  in  their  Junior 
year.  But  remember  this.  Fresh- 
men— you  must  be  good  Mutts  in 
order  to  be  good  Juniors. 


Many,  many,  different  things  of 
peculiar  interest  may  be  seen  on 
the  Farm  School  campus  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  but  nothing 
so  astonishing  as  the  clothes  that 
the  seniors  wore  the  first  week  that 
they  were  in  class.  Now  please  don't 
misunderstand  me,  the  clothes  that 
they  wore  may  be  seen  in  down- 
town Philadelphia,  any  time  or  in 
Doylestown  on  any  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, or  holiday.  But  tell  me  this, 
can  you  picture  Dairy  Senior  Hoff- 
man, or  Poultry  Senior  Brenner, 
going  to  class  in  smart  tweeds, 
shined  shoes,  and  stylish  bow  ties? 
No,  of  course  you  can't!  But  they 
did — all  six  of  them.  Ah  yes,  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment staff  changes  more  times 
than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at. 
To  begin  with,  Paul  Fickes,  Farm 
School  Dairy  Herdsman,  has  left  for 
a  similar  position  on  a  Dairy  farm 
near  Washington's  Crossing.  Mr. 
Fickes  spent  slightly  over  a  year 
and  a  half  at  Farm  School  and  in 
that  time,  did  much  to  improve  our 
herd  and  general  conditions  at  the 
Dairy. 

And  as  a  new  addition  to  the  de- 
partment, comes  Stanley  Philips, 
"Pop"  is  well  liked  by  the  boys  and 
rated  as  a  top  cow  man. 

Arriving  and  leaving  almost  all 
in  the  same  breath,  is  Arthur 
"Snoot"  Snyder,  class  of  '40.  Snoot 
came  back  to  work  at  the  creamery 
and  from  all  reports,  he  has  done 
a  swell  job.  But  alas,  all  good  things 
must  come  to  an  end  because 
"Snoot"  leaves  shortly  for  Cali- 
fornia to  take  on  a  job  as  milk 
tester.  Loads  of  luck  "Snoot,"  and 
keep  your  snoot  clean. 

But  wait,  vou  haven't  heard  anv- 
thing  yet.  Max  (Buffalo  Bill)  Ser- 
noffsky,  class  of  '41,  who  came  back 
to  Farm  School  for  a  refresher 
course  as  a  Veteran  Student,  has 
now  traded  in  his  books  for  a  regu- 
lar job  in  the  creamery.  In  all  prob- 
ability, he  will  take  over  "Snoot's" 
job. 
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THE  VETERAN  SPEAKS 

News  that  is  reliable — from  sources  that  ARE  reliable 
"HAPPY  JACK" NATHANSON 

In  1935  in  the  period  of  comparative  quiet  between  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II,  an  advertisement  appeared.  Its  illustration  was  a 
disabled  veteran.    Its  caption  was,  "Hello  Sucker." 

The  text  of  the  advertisement  went  on  to  explain  the  shocking 
waste  of  World  War  I,  and  how  little  the  great  struggle  had  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  the  high  ideals  of  the  cheering  section.  "Hello  Sucker" 
seemed  a  brutal  thing  to  say,  but  when  you  got  through  reading  the  ad, 
and  thinking  about  it,  the  tag  seemed  quite  appropriate. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  double  of  that  advertisement  might 
appear  in  1962  to  be  just  as  true  of  World  War  II.  It  is  a  danger  that 
is  being  spotlighted  unceasingly  every  day  in  newspaper  reports  and 
word-of-mouth  stories  from  Germany  and  Japan.  It  is  a  danger  we  can 
avert  only  if  all  of  us — the  soldiers  of  this  war  and  no  less  the  officers — 
wise  up,  wise  up  quickly. 

The  reports  from  Germany  in  papers  as  unsensational  and  correct 
as  the  New  York  Times  tell  of  incidents  like  this: 

An  American  general  (later  kicked  back-stairs)  stated  that  95 7f 
of  the  members  of  the  Nazi  party  were  forced  into  the  party  against 

their  will  — 

An  American  major  in  Munich  said  that  he  didn't  believe  all  the 
stories  about  atrocities  in  the  nearby  concentration  camp  at  Dachau — 

U.  S.  enlisted  men  have  decided  that  the  cleanliness  and  friendli- 
ness, and  efficient  plumbing  of  the  Germans  are  irrefutable  evidence 
that  the  Germans  are  nicer  people,  more  like  us.  than  the  "frogs"  or 
even  the  "limeys." 

An  enlisted  man  just  back  from  Japan,  a  G.  I.  who  had  pretty 
strong  feelings  about  the  importance  of  the  war,  reports  the  following 
disillusionment: 

Many  G.  I.'s,  even  G.I.'s  who  had  fought  from  Guadal  on,  are  quick 
to  forget  their  dead,  and  why  their  dead  died,  in  the  face  of  Japanese 
correctness  and  co-operation  in  surrender,  and  the  pretty  faces  of  the 
Jap  girls. 

A  feeling  is  growing  up  that  Japs  are  fairly  decent,  efficient,  and 
westernized  people  for  the  Orient,  probably  much  nicer  and  more  like 
us  than  the  "slopeheads." 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  "Hello  Sucker"  is  a  label  quite  a  few  of  us 
could  wear  already. 

There  are  things  we  are  forgetting,  things  we  will  have  to  remem- 
ber if  that  label  is  not  to  be  stamped  indelibly  on  all  of  us.  General 
Eisenhower  for  one  has  recognized  the  danger  in  his  repeated  directions 
to  subordinates  in  military  government,  reminding  them  of  the  terms 
under  which  Germany  surrendered  and  of  our  obligations  as  victors 
to  the  ideals  for  which  we  fought. 

We  must  remember  that  the  general  who  analized  Nazi  per- 
centage, although  a  good  general  in  war,  evidently  never  studied  his 
history  lessons  beyond  the  military  section.  Whatever  he  may  think,  it 
did  take  millions  of  "WILLING"  Nazis  to  arm  Germany  for  war,  and 
millions  of  "WILLING"  Nazis  to  inflict,  in  that  war,  countless  casualties 
on  American  troops.    It  is  frivolous  and  dangerous  for  anyone  of  any 
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rank  to  compare  the  political  tactics  of  these  Nazis  to  a  Democrat- 
Republican  squabble  back  in  the  U.  S. 

We  must  remember  that  the  major  in  Munich  was  lazy  physically 
as  well  as  mentally.  It  would  have  taken  him  only  a  short  ride  to  visit 
Dachau  and  to  see  by  evidence  still  available  that  the  atrocities  there 
were  no  pipe  dream.  Or  he  could  have  asked  the  G.I.'s  who  first  lib- 
erated Dachau.  After  they  puked  a  few  times,  their  only  impuse  was 
to  slug  any  Germans  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Nazi  party. 

If  soldiers  have  forgotten  the  reasons  for  this  war,  they  must  be 
reminded  of  them.  If  they  fought  only  in  the  sudden  hate  of  battle,  they 
must  remember  that  the  ending  of  that  hate  does  not  mean  a  complete 
turn  about,  an  excusing  and  apologizing  to  their  late  enemies.  Fraterni- 
zation is  natural,  but  is  it  possible  for  an  American  to  fraternize  with- 
out being  played  for  a  sucker,  to  mingle  with  Germans  without  swallow- 
ing all  their  opinions,  to  hate  Germans  as  human  beings  without  treating 
them  as  unfairly  beaten  supermen. 

A  concentration  camp  conceals  a  clean  bathroom  and  an  attempted 
mass  extermination  of  a  race  overbalancing  a  sunny  disposition.  The 
Nazis  have  been  living  on  the  loot  of  conquered  countries  for  years — 
while  the  Limeys  and  Frogs  were  nursing  their  wounds  and  living  on 
not  much  more  than  hope  of  making  a  continent  free  again. 

We  must  remember  for  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  remember 
that  the  pleasant  westernization  of  the  Japs  was  a  meaningless  veneer 
on  an  old  and  cruel  and  internationally  unmoral  state.  The  cute  tricks 
the  Jap  learned  from  the  west  brewed  on  his  undeveloped,  not-yet-ready 
mind,  exploded  before  Pearl  Harbor  in  Manchuria,  and  China,  and 
WILL  explode  again  unless  some  drastic  changes  are  made  in  Japan's 
attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Jap  is  going  to  be  even 
harder  to  re-educate  than  ourselves. 

We  must  remember  all  these  things  not  just  on  Memorial  Day,  or 
on  Sunday,  but  all  the  time.  Unless  we  remember,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  work  for  peace  as  hard  as  we  worked  for  war  the  "sucker" 
sign  is  going  to  be  back. 

We  don't  have  to  be  brutal  conquerors,  but  we  do  have  to  avoid 
a  sentimental  good  fellowship  with  the  people  who  started  World  War 
II.  The  time  for  that  will  be  when  they  have  proved  their  worthiness. 
For  most  of  them  that  proving  will  take  a  long  time.  We  do  not  need 
to — we  must  not  compromise  with  the  devil.  If  we  do,  people  can 
point  at  us  again  and  say  with  justice,  "Hello  Sucker."  It  will  be  our 
own  fault — Our  own  Bloody  fault. 
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IT  ALWAYS  HAPPENS 


MANFRED  HIOB 

Since  Dance  Week-ends  don't  come  too  often,  they  are  eagerly 
looked  forward  to,  and  generally,  lots  of  enthusiasm  and  spirit  is  shown 
in  their  preparation. 

The  visitors  generally  show  up  on  the  two-twenty-two  train.  A 
large  committee  greets  them  and  hustles  the  baggage  into  the  reception 
room.  From  there  the  visitors  are  dragged  to  the  grandstand  to  watch 
the  balance  of  the  student  body  messing  around  on  the  football  field. 

The  game  is  over.  The  team  piles  into  the  locker  and  shower  rooms, 
anxious  to  get  dressed  and  see  what  their  dates  look  like.  (Except  Macy, 
of  course.)  The  rooms  are  quickly  put  into  condition  and  given  a 
thorough  sweeping  down,  for  the  first  time  since  the  last  dance  week- 
end. After  the  dates  are  introduced,  the  preview  spirit  of  the  dance  can 
be  determined  by  the  discussion  of  dates  among  the  fellows  back  in 
the  dorms. 

The  dance  progresses  fairly  well.  Fink  throws  in  some  gags  and 
jokes,  and  a  few  people  are  polite  enough  to  laugh.  Yollin's  poems 
come  in  handy  and  go  over  pretty  smoothly,  since  most  of  the  dancers 
are  getting  tired  of  dancing,  and  talking,  and  can  enjoy  a  little  nap. 

After  the  dance,  the  two-minute  walk  to  the  dorms  takes  half  an 
hour.  By  the  way,  Wishnefsky  is  still  wearing  the  shirt  with  the  lipstick 
on  it — to  show  off. 

Sunday  it  rained,  and  the  more  it  poured  the  dirtier  the  reception 
room  got;  (what  with  the  Sunday  papers  strewn  all  about).  The  five 
something  or  other  train  reduced  the  student  body  again  to  thirty-two. 
Rehashing  the  Dance  Week-end  became  the  subject  of  talk  for  the  next 
few  weeks. 


DANCE  WEEK-END 

BERT  YOLLIN 

Set  off  by  a  terrific  football  game, 
the  barn  dance  on  the  week-end  of 
November  17  and  18,  was  a  huge 
success.  The  dance,  which  was  held 
in  the  gym,  was  put  on  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Student  Council 
and  the  Freshman  Class. 

Not  only  w^ere  approximately 
twenty-five  girls  present,  but  four 
chickens  and  one  small  calf  made 
their  appearance  also.  Now  I 
wonder  where  they  came  from? 

Naturally,  the  music  was  sup- 
plied by  our  good  old  Juke  Box 
which  should  trulv  be  dubbed,  "Old 
Faithful." 

Mrs.  Kaelin  of  the  office  force, 
was  the  lone  chaperone  for  the 
week-end  and  she  certainly  did  a 
grand  job.  Thanks  again,  Mrs, 
Kaelin. 


With  the  aid  of  bales  of  straw 
and  corn  stalks,  the  gym  assumed 
a  most  appropriate  barn  atmo- 
sphere. Quite  naturally,  no  com- 
plaints were  heard  as  to  the  soda, 
pretzels,  potato  chips,  etc.,  which 
served  as  refreshments. 

No  planned  program  of  enter- 
tainment took  place  due  to  condi- 
tions entirely  beyond  our  control ; 
but  everyone  seemed  to  be  having 
such  a  swell  time,  that  we  doubt 
very  much  if  it  was  missed.  The 
evening  ended  with  the  usual  gath- 
ering at  the  canteen  and  the  usual 
parting. 

On  Sunday,  the  Farmall  'H,'  a 
couple  of  wagons,  plus  a  bit  of 
straw,  provided  excellent  material 
for  a  hayride  which  was  certainly 
enjoyed  by  all. 

To  Miss  Mantz,  Mr.  Samuels,  and 
Mr.  Klein,  we  give  our  thanks  for 
your  splendid  co-operation  in  help- 
ing us  turn  out  a  swell  dance. 
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I  LOVE  AMERICA 

DANIEL  TANNENBAUM 

I  love  America  because  I  love  the  smell  of  earth. 

I  love  its  many  people;  the  land  of  freedom's  birth. 

I  love  the  village  grocery,  the  cities'  markets  new. 

I  love  the  trains  and  buses;  the  plains  and  mountains  too. 

I  love  the  distant  highways,  the  rocky  backwood  roads. 

I  love  the  countries  solitude,  the  noisy  cities'  modes. 

I  love  the  land  and  rolling  hills,  the  factories'  billowing  smoke; 

The  workers  and  the  farmers,  the  quiet  country  folk. 

I  love  the  newly  immigrant,  from  far  off  distant  shores; 

At  last  he's  found  the  melting  pot,  a  nation  he  adores. 

I  love  the  land  of  liberty,  history's  chiming  bells: 

Land  of  free  and  home  of  brave,  I  love  America, 

I  love  it  well. 


MURDER  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

MARVIN  KURLAND 

The  day  dawned  bright  and  sunny.  There  was  no  hint  as  to  what 
dark  deeds  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Farm  School,  from  all  outside 
appearances,  was  enjoying  a  peaceful,  normal  day. 

Two  sinister  characters  were  discussing  a  very  important  subject 
(that  is  to  them),  in  one  of  the  many  dark  recesses  of  Ulman  Hall. 

"Rip  his  guts  out,"  said  the  first. 

"Don't  be  so  crude,"  replied  a  second,  more  suave  voice,  "We  must 
be  more  subtle  about  this  thing.  Don't  you  realize  it  is  much  cleaner 
and  quieter  to  merely  insert  the  point  of  this  fine  Damascus  blade  into 
the  victim's  jugular  vein,  than  to  go  slamming  him  around  and  letting 
his  cries  echo,  and  re-echo  about  the  fair  campus  of  our  Alma  Mater." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you're  right,"  answered  number  one,  "Let's  do  it 
your  way." 

"All  right.  Ls  he  securely  bound?  Are  you  sure  he  won't  kick 
around  too  much?  Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for?    Let's  go." 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  No.  one.  "I  hear  a  sound  outside  somewhere, 
I'll  investigate." 

After  an  agonizing  ten  minutes  he  came  back  and  said,  "It's  noth- 
ing, just  a  few  curious  Mutts.  From  now  on  they'll  bother  no  one  again." 
(This  last  statement  was  emphasized  with  a  fierce  glitter  and  shake 
of  the  shaggy  head.) 

"On  with  the  execution,"  cried  No.  one,  blood  thirstily. 

"Okay,"  said  the  Silken  voice,  "hold  that  doggone  chicken  still  so 
that  I  can  slit  his  blasted  throat." 
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CHAFF 
IN  THE 
WIND 


KURLAND 


Mr.  Fickes  (giving  last  instructions  to  Mr.  Landis)  :  "You're 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  headaches,  Landis." 

Old  Man  Phillips:  (Interrupting)  "You  gotta  have  brains  to  get 
a  headache." 

Grossman:  "Hey,  Fink!  Did  you  hear?  You  can't  write  any  more 
letters  to  Washington?" 

Fink:  "Why  not?" 

Grossman:  "Because  he's  dead." 

Fink:  "He's  dead?  Why,  I  didn't  even  know  he  was  sick!" 

Dr.  Rufe:  "Gordon,  what  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  man 
bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  head?" 

Gordon:  "I'd  put  a  tourniquet  around  his  neck." 

Mr.  Klein:  "Willouer!   Name  three  relating  pronouns." 
Willouer:    "Aunt,   Uncle   and   Brother." 

Ministers:  "So,  you  can  count,  eh?    Let's  hear  you." 

Billy   Bell :    "One-two-three-four-five-six-seven-eight-nine-ten-Jack- 

Queen-King." 

Mazen:  "Got  a  match,  Abbie?" 

Abbie:  "Yeah,  here." 

Mazen:  "Well,  watta  you  know — I  forgot  my  cigarettes." 

ABBIE:  "What  a  shame!  Give  me  my  match  back." 

Katz:  "Can  you  play  the  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  on  that 
thing?" 

Wifflesneezer:  "Nope." 

Katz:  "How  come?" 

Wifflesneezer:  "I  don't  think  I'll  live  that  long." 
(Happened  in  Dining  Room) 

Sherman:  "What's  your  date's  name?" 
Gordon:  "I  don't  know,  it  isn't  on  the  menu." 

Macy:  "There's  some  flies  swimming  in  this  soup." 
Headwaiter:  "That's  all  right,  Cal  mixed  it  with  Flit." 

Hiob:  "I  hear  your's  was  a  runaway  marriage. 
"Pop"  Phillips:  "Yeah,  but  I  didn't  run  fast  enough." 

Yollin:  "I  hear  your  uncle  died." 
Fink:  "Yeah,  he  had  throat  trouble." 
Yollin:  "How  come?" 
Fink:  "They  hung  him." 
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Kurland:   "I  gave  my  gal  a  dress  for  her  birthday  last  year." 
Hoffman:   "Just  what  are  you  building  up  to?" 
Kurland:  "This  year  I'm  going  to  give  her  the  slip." 

Billy  Bell:  "How  was  your  girl  at  the  last  dance?" 
Abbie:  "Solid!  Jackson,  how  was  yours?" 
Billy  Bell:  "Stonewall,  Jackson." 

Achtung:  "How  long  have  you  ridden  that  horse?" 

Grossman:  "Oh,  about  5  years." 

Achtung:  "Ever  Ridden  a  jack-ass?" 

Grossman:  "Nope." 

Achtung:   "Well,  get  onto  yourself." 

First  Mutt:  "All  set  for  Mr.  Klein's  inspection?" 
Second  Mutt:  "Do  we  have  to  inspect  him  too?" 

DAFFYNITIONS 
BILLY   BELL 

Beet — A  potato  with  high  blood  pressure. 

Wolf — A  man  who  takes  out  a  sweater  girl  and  tries  to  pull  the  wool 

over  her  eyes. 
Forger — A  man  who  makes  a  name  for  himself. 
Marriage — A  public  confession  of  a  strictly  private  intention. 
Baby — An   alimentary   canal   with   a   loud   voice    at   one   end   and    no 

responsibility  at  the  other. 
Spring — The  time  when  a  young  man's  fancy  turns  lightly  to  what  a 

girl  has  been  thinking  about  all  winter. 
Incrongruous — Where  laws  are  made  incongruous. 
Adult — A  person  who  has  stopped  growing  at  both  ends  and  is  now 

growing  in  the  middle. 
Scallion — A  little  vegetable  who  wants  to  be  a  big  stinker.    . 
Buccaneer — What  you'll  pay  for  corn  if  inflation  sets  in. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

(In  a  grocery  store) 

LADIES!  SATURDAY  IS  OUR  BUSY  DAY. 
PLEASE  BRING  YOUR  BIG  FAT  CANS  IN  ON  MONDAY  OR 

TUESDAY. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  EGGS 

AND 

WE  WANT  THEM  BAD 

OUR  SPECIALTY  —  FOUL  DINNER 

ODDS    AND    ENDS 

She  was  only  the  electrician's  daughter,  but  she  had  connections. 
She  was  only  the  tailor's  daughter,  but  boy,  could  she  press. 

The  Wise  Man  says: 
"You  can  do  v/onders  with  a  lemon,  if  she  can  be  squeezed." 
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A  VISIT  TO  FARM  SCHOOL 

The   old,   inviting  gate   embraces   me   as   I   enter  the   environment   of 
happy  hours; 

I  hug  the  arm  of  the  one  beside  me  a  little  closer  and  we  v^alk  .  .  . 
We  see  the  old  and  new  buildings,  the  hedges,  trees  and  bushes, 

The  paths  and  roads  and  other  landmarks  of  a  familiar  campus, 
And  I  feel  great. 

It   is   not   hard   to    remember   the    gripes    and    pseudo-misery    of 
school  life, 
The  petty  disenchantment  of  details,  dairywork  and  messed-up  dates. 

The  good  old  times! 
Only,  right  now  a  kind  of  halo  surrounds  all  my  memories. 

So  that  incidents  which  formerly  were  shocking,  now  seem  cute — 
As  I  keep  reminiscing. 

The  girl  and  I  are  walking  and  reach  a  hillock  associated  with 
blankets  and  sunshine, 
As  well  as  laughter,  chatter,  music  and  some  friends — 

Just  watch  us  smile  ! 
We  turn,   then  talk   to   people,   meet   them,   greet  them,   shake   their 
hands, 

Remain  to  cheer  the  team  and  feel  important — 
Then  go. 

My  school,  my  Alma  Mater,  said  hello  to  me  just  now — 

It  was  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  welcome,  to  be  remembered. 

Sincerely  yours, 

— URI  SCHOENBACH,  '43 

AUTUMN  VISITS  N.F.S. 

MARVIN  B.  KURLAND 

Amid  the  changing  panorama  of  colors  in  and  around  the  campus, 
one  stands  entranced  at  nature's  handiwork.  In  the  distance  can  be 
seen  the  deep  orange,  red,  brown,  and  purples  of  the  ever-changing 
color  pattern  of  the  leaves  turning  out  in  their  best  fall  dress. 

As  one  gazes  out  in  the  direction  of  the  poultry  range,  the  scene 
evolves  about  the  shifting  patches  of  white  grey  and  brownish  red. 
Upon  closer  inspection,  the  patches  of  color  become  individual  chickens 
in  their  respective  color  combinations. 

The  campus  takes  on  a  totally  different  aspect  these  brisk  fall  days. 
Arising,  one  sees  Jack  Frost's  handiwork  all  around  him.  Outside  the 
lawn  is  covered  with  the  diamonds  of  his  treasure  trove,  glistening  and 
gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  Each  individual  gem  seeming  to  have  its  own 
inner  glow  of  dormant  fire.  The  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  brought  out 
in  all  their  beauty  and  glory  when  the  sun  unleaches  the  power  within 
them,  flashing  yellow,  blue,  green,  orange,  and  myriads  of  other  color 
combinations. 

One  must  be  here  to  really  appreciate  nature's  handiwork  in  dress- 
ing up  the  countryside  in  a  final  fling  before  winter  weather  hides  the 
beauty  of  the  land  in  a  cloak  of  snow  and  bare  desolation. 
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Departmemt  Mew; 


BERT  YOLLIN 

HORTICULTURE 

During  the  past  Fall,  the  Horti- 
culture Department  was  exception- 
ally busy  harvesting,  grading,  and 
marketing  the  apple  crop.  While 
the  Stayman  Winesaps  were  short, 
the  York  Imperials  turned  out 
much  better.  Over  a  thousand  bush- 
els were  sold  at  the  N.  F,  S.  Road- 
side Market.  Some  of  the  utility 
grade  was  made  into  apple  butter  to 
be  consumed  in  the  school's  dining 
room. 

All  root  crops  were  harvested 
and  stored  in  the  cellar  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Building. 

This  Winter,  the  department  ex- 
pects to  remove  the  remaining  half 
of  the  old  peach  orchard.  This  land 
will  be  manured  heavily  and  re- 
planted with  new  peach  trees. 

As  a  preventative  against  in- 
juries by  mice  and  rabbits,  all  the 
young  trees  in  the  various  orchards, 
will  be  covered  with  guards. 

Bearing  peach  trees  will  be  wired 
to  prevent  breakage. 

Perennial  crops :  asparagus,  rhu- 
barb, and  strawberries  will  be 
given  their  annual  mulching  with 
manure  and  straw. 

The  pruning  of  the  grape  vines, 
apple  and  peach  trees,  will  begin 
immediately  after  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

With  the  proper  amount  of  co- 
operation and  spirit,  the  depart- 
ment hopes  to  make  considerable 
progress  by  next  April. 

FLORICULTURE 

No  one  can  say  that  the  Floricul- 
ture Department  is  behind  times 
because  as  anyone  can  see,  business 
is  "growing." 

And  speaking  of  growing,  let's 


haA'e  a  look  at  the  Carnations  and 
Chrysanthemums.  Both  of  these 
crops  are  looking  very  well  and  the 
department  is  expecting  a  very 
good  cut  from  both. 

There  are  enough  Snaps  and 
Stocks  planted  in  2i/4"  pots  to  re- 
place some  of  the  iDeds  of  Mums 
when  they  are  cut  out. 

As  far  as  maintenance  goes,  the 
chimney  has  had  two  fresh  coats 
of  paint.  Not  only  that,  but  two  new 
benches  have  been  built  in  the  num- 
ber one  house. 

The  department  hopes  to  start 
cutting  Pompoms  and  large  stan- 
dard Chrysanthemums  about  No- 
vember 12,  or  a  bit  later.  Carna- 
tions will  be  available  toward  the 
end  of  November. 


AGRONOMY 

With  the  passing  of  the  harvest 
season,  G.  A.  is  now  busily  engaged 
with  plans  for  the  winter  program. 
In  accordance  with  their  regular 
plan,  reclaiming  of  land  and  clean- 
ing up  in  general,  will  continue 
throughout  the  winter.  Five  acres 
of  land  were  completely  cleaned  up 
in  October  and  judging  from  this 
figure,  a  great  amount  should  be 
done  by  the  end  of  the  season. 

Manure  will  be  hauled  constantly 
if  the  weather  permits  and  this  is 
always  a  major  factor  involved  in 
the  cleanliness  of  the  Dairy. 

There  are  twenty-five  acres  of 
soybeans  to  be  harvested,  but  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  weeds,  this 
will  certainly  not  be  a  pleasant 
combining  job.  However,  consider- 
ing everything,  it  should  yield  a 
fairly  nice  crop.  Mr.  Groman  says 
that  there  are  plenty  of  beans  but 
also  plenty  of  weeds.  This  crop  will 
be  used  for  both  seed  and  feed  and 
should  save  the  Dairy  Department 
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over  $300,  the  price  paid  for  soy- 
beans last  year. 

Wheat  also  was  harvested  this 
season  and  a  fairly  good  production 
v^as  received  from  the  eighty  acres. 

If  it  is  possible,  the  department 
expects  to  do  a  lot  of  fall  plow^ing 
this  season  but  the  last  word  will 
be  up  to  the  weather  man  and  the 
element  of  time. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  read, 
the  potatoes  and  corn  will  be  com- 
pletely harvested.  The  corn,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  issue,  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  crops  ever 
seen  at  Farm  School.  Well  over 
5,000  bushels  were  harvested,  and 
prize  winning  corn  it  was  too.  Be- 
cause of  the  exceptionally  good 
crop,  the  corn  picker  made  its  ap- 
pearance again.  It  was  very  helpful 
in  cutting  down  labor  and  time  and 
did  3,000  bushels  in  a  week  to 
prove  it. 


The  potatoes  yielded  over  2,000 
bushels  and  considering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  average  crop  in  Bucks 
County,  they  look  very  well. 

A  litter  of  nine  shoats  was  born 
to  one  of  our  four  Chester  White 
brood  sows  and  they  really  look 
dandy.  All  four  sows  were  bred  to 
a  pure  bred  Hereford  boar  and  very 
satisfactory  results  are  expected 
from  all  of  them. 

The  machinery  will  undergo  its 
annual  overhauling,  cleaning,  and 
repairing  again  this  season.  Most 
of  the  machinery  is  in  fairly  good 
shape  and  this  has  been  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  department. 

To  quote  Mr.  Groman,  "I  have 
enough  work  to  keep  twenty  hired 
men  busy  all  winter."  Let's  all  hope 
we  can  accomplish  the  same  amount 
of  work  with  but  a  handful  of  stud- 
ents and  the  regular  hired  men. 


POULTRY 

Things  are  really  under  full 
steam  in  the  Poultry  Department 
as  the  winter  season  rapidly  ap- 
proaches. 

An  interesting  caponizing  pro- 
gram is  under  way  at  the  present 
time  under  the  direction  of  Gil 
Katz,  Poultry  Senior.  Both  Dairy 
and  Poultry  Seniors  are  taking  part 
in  the  program. 


A  Cornish  game  cockerel  will  be 
mated  to  females  of  several  breeds. 
This  experiment  should  prove  most 
educational  and  interesting  to  all 
those  wishing  to  observe  the  results 
of  crosses  with  females  of  different 
breeds. 

The  turkeys,  although  started 
late  and  with  some  losses  while  in 
the  battery  brooders,  have  finished 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The 
hens  average  anywhere  from  eleven 
to  fifteen  pounds  and  the  toms  from 
nineteen  to  twenty  -  two  pounds. 
Picture  those  on  the  table,  can  you  ? 

One  culling  has  been  given  to  the 
one-year  old  hens  (White  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshire  Reds)  which 
are  in  a  heavy  molt.  The  depart- 
ment plans  to  blood  test  and  if  a 
satisfactory  percentage  of  negative 
birds  are  found,  they  will  be  pre- 
pared for  egg  production  for  incu- 
bation. 

The  broilers  are  being  finished 
off  now  and  the  first  lot  is  very  at- 
tractive. At  ten  weeks,  they  weigh 
up  to  three  and  a  half  pounds.  They 
should  be  on  the  market  in  twelve 
weeks  from  the  starting  date  wihch 
was  September  1. 

No,  the  Poultry  Department  cer- 
tainly isn't  letting  any  grass  grow 
under  its  feet. 
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TRAGEDY  AT  SEA 

MANFRIED   HIOB 

It  was  one  of  those  miserable  fogg}^  afternoons  and  now  as  evening 
approached,  there  seemed  to  be  no  promise  of  the  fog  lifting,  or  the 
dreariness  fading  away.  This  was  our  third  night  on  the  boat,  and  for 
me,  a  very  young  boy,  the  novelty  of  an  ocean  voyage  was  passing 
away.  I  was  just  climbing  into  my  upstairs  bunk  when  suddenly  the 
whole  boat  shook  from  bow  to  stern.  My  mother  was  screaming  wildly 
and  I  was  thrown  to  the  floor.  The  whole  population  of  the  boat  must 
have  been  going  through  our  cabin  because  it  was  quite  a  while  before 
I  could  struggle  to  my  feet.  Both  mother  and  I  were  dazed  and  just 
standing  there.  Suddenly,  I  said  that  I'd  run  up  on  deck  to  see  what 
was  wrong.  Stark  naked,  I  ran  out  of  the  cabin  to  the  elevator.  It  was 
out  of  service.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  stairway,  the  ship  had  shifted 
to  a  dangerous  list.  Now  realizing  our  precarious  situation,  I  struggled 
to  get  back  to  my  mother.  This  itself,  was  a  terrifically  hard  task,  as  the 
whole  boat  was  alive  with  panicky  passengers  trying  to  push  their  way 
up  to  the  main  deck.  At  last  I  reached  my  cabin  only  to  find  that  my 
mother  was  gone.  Blinded  by  fright,  I  ran  wildly,  not  looking  where 
I  was  going — just  running,  screaming,  and  scrambling  about  in  a  com- 
plete daze. 

Suddenly,  I  was  falling.  There  was  a  huge  splash  as  icy  water 
enveloped  my  body.  I  felt  myself  sinking  rapidly.  I  was  then  hazily 
aware  that  I  had  reversed  my  direction  and  was  steadily  rising.  It  was 
only  when  my  shoulder  hit  a  large  object,  that  my  head  cleared.  My 
lungs  were  crying  for  air. 

Frantically,  I  pushed  against  the  object  and  I  rose  even  more 
swiftly.  What  seemed  like  miles,  was  but  a  short  ten  feet.  My  head 
broke  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  cool  sweet  air  rushed  in  to  fill 
my  lungs.  For  a  moment,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  joy  of  living 
and  breathing.  Swimming  was  impossible  for  my  whole  body  was 
completely  numbed  by  the  freezing  water.  I  grabbed  out  and  somehow 
caught  hold  of  a  rope.  As  I  put  my  weight  to  it,  I  heard  a  tremendous 
roar  to  my  left.  It  seemed  that  a  lifeboat,  because  of  the  excitement, 
had  not  been  successfully  lowered.  Its  occupants  had  been  spilled  out 
and  I  had  set  it  free.  How  I  got  aboard  it,  I  do  not  know.  Nor  do  I 
know  how  the  small  craft  managed  to  slip  free  of  the  suction  of  the 
doomed  liner.  All  I  know  is  that  I  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  very  stiff  and  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  After  an  unaccount- 
able amount  of  time  had  elapsed,  I  straightened  up  and  took  stock  of 
my  surroundings.  The  water  looked  like  a  street  in  a  city  of  rocks.  But 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  rocks  looked  as  white  as  snow  and  very 
much  like  ice.   Our  ship  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Suddenly,  I  saw  lights  about  two  miles  ahead.  I  grabbed  a  set  of 
oars  and  rowed  thru  the  "streets"  for  all  I  was  worth.  After  about  two 
hours  of  terrifically  hard  and  strenuous  rowing.  I  finally  reached  the 
ship.  It  was  a  freighter,  not  ours  of  course,  but  I  hailed  it.  Soon  I  found 
myself  warmly  wrapped  in  blankets  and  undergoing  a  cross  examina- 
tion. I  answered  everything  asked  of  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
The  time  was  then  2:20  a.  m.  My  hosts  informed  me  that  the  lights 
from  our  vessel  were  visible  but  that  our  ship  answered  neither  to  the 
radio  or  to  flares.  It  was  two  minutes  later,  that  I  heard  someone  cry 
that  the  lights  could  be  seen  no  more.  Soon  afterward,  we  began  to 
pick  up  survivors  and  I  learned  that  at  2:20  a.  m..  the  "Titanic"  went 
to  its  grave. 
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Marvin  B.  Kurland 

National  Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 
Dear  Moe : 

Received  your  package  last  week,  and  was  very  much  chagrined 
because  you  didn't  send  what  I  asked  for.  You  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
procure  anything  in  Doylestown.  Of  course,  I  really  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness  in  sending  out  the  package. 

You  should  have  seen  the  envious  looks  I  received  from  the  fellows 
when  the  mail  boy  presented  me  with  the  parcel.  Believe  you  me,  from 
now  on  I  shall  go  personally  to  the  Post  Office  to  pick  up  my  mail  and 
stuff.  First  of  all,  my  room  was  full  of  expectant  leeches,  (the  guys) 
waiting  patiently  for  my  return  from  the  mess-hall.  They  pounced  on 
me,  took  the  package,  laid  it  on  the  bed,  avidly  ripped  it  open  and 
viewed  its  contents.  A  feeling  of  dispair  rippled  through  the  assembly, 
a  groan  of  disgust  was  heard  from  every  throat.  You  guessed  it.  They 
knew  after  one  glance  that  I  had  failed  them. 

There  I  stood,  alone,  friendless  in  my  now  hastily  vacated  room. 
You  see  dear  friend,  what  a  little  thoughtlessness  on  your  part  could  do. 
You  have  made  me  an  outcast.  I  can  no  longer  associate  with  my  fellow- 
dung-slingers.  At  night  I  must  be  content  to  pick  my  toenails  and 
listen  to  my  radio  all  by  myself. 

Mistakes  must  be  rectified.  My  life  is  one  of  misery.  You  know  dear 
friend,  I  am  lonely,  so  lonely.  Please,  only  in  your  hands  rests  the  power 
to  make  my  life  worth  living.  As  it  is  now,  I  have  spent  many  an  un- 
comfortable day  and  night  pushing  the  steers  out  of  my  way,  so  that  I, 
too,  could  have  a  place  where  to  lay  my  aching  head. 

I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,  friend.  Send  up  another  package,  but  this 
time  don't  forget  to  enclose  a  game  of  Tiddely  Winks,  because  you  see 
that  is  why  the  fellows  were  down  on  me.  You  can  see  what  it  means 
to  me,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter.  After  talking  about,  spreading 
propaganda  and  stuff,  having  the  package  arrive,  and  then  having  a 
Tiddely-Wink-hungry  mob  disappointed,  well ! ! ! 

I  must  close  now  because  the  steers  want  to  eat,  and  I  am  using 
the  bottom  of  the  grain  bin  for  a  writing  table. 

Your  friend, 

KURLY 


HOW  I  GOT  MY  FLAT  NOSE 

ABBIE  SPINOLA 

One  sunny  morning  up  in  Mor- 
walk  when  I  was  a  young  man  of 
ten  years,  my  brother  and  I  went 
to  visit  our  old  friend  Louie.  When 
we  arrived  at  our  friend's  house, 
we  decided  to  go  for  a  walk,  and 
as  you  know,  small  boys  love  to  play 
and  get  dirty. 

We  ran  across  a  brook  on  our 
travels  and  went  to  wash  ourselves 
of  all  the  dirt.  I  was  sitting  on  top 
of  a  stone  fence  while  they  were 
washing,  when  suddenly  a  huge 
stone  broke  loose. 

"Watch  out !  A  stone's  loose,"  I 
cried. 


As  it  hurtled  downward  and  hit 
Louie  square  in  the  back,  I  fainted. 

I  heard  a  strange  voice,  "You 
killed  Louie!  You  killed  Louie!" 

"I  didn't  mean  it,  the  stone  slip- 
ped. Honest,  that's  what  happened. 
What  will  Mom  say?  Will  Louie's 
mother  believe  what  really  hap- 
pened? I  know  what  Fll  do,  Fll  run 
away  where  no  one  will  find  me. 
Fll  hop  a  freight  and  go  on  my 
way  some  place  where  only  God 
knows." 

Again  the  weird  and  strange 
voice  came,  "You  killed  Louie !  You 
killed  Louie !" 
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Every  noise  the  train  made,  it 
beat  a  steady  rhythm  to  the  tune 
of,  "You  killed  Louie!"  "You  killed 
Louie!" 

I  cried  that  night  and  tried  to 
sleep,  but  every  time  I  closed  my 
eyes,  I  saw  a  huge  stone  hurtling 
down  on  Louie. 

"I  can't  stand  it,  I'll  give  myself 
up.  No,  not  that,  they'll  hang  me. 
I'll  do  anything,  but  don't  hang 
me." 

Then  once  more  the  ever  return- 
ing voice  came  back,  "You  killed 
Louie!  You  killed  Louie!" 

I  opened  the  door  and  bade  fare- 


well to  the  cruel  world  and  jumped 
out.  When  I  awoke  I  saw  my  bro- 
ther with  a  handkerchief  full  of 
blood. 

"Babe,  I  didn't  mean  it,  the  stone 
slipped  off  and  killed  Louie.  Uon't 
let  them  get  me." 

"Get  up  and  stop  crying,"  my 
brother  said.  "You  just  knocked 
him  into  the  vv^ater.  The  stone  hit 
him  on  the  rump.  The  blood  is  from 
your  noise.  When  the  stone  fell  you 
went  nose  first  into  the  ground." 

That's  the  true  story  of  Sergi 
Bosgoloski,  otherwise  known  as 
"Flat  Nose  Sergi." 


LET'S  GO  FISHING 

HERBERT  MILLSTONE 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  we  stepped  into  our  boat; 
we  had  just  finished  iceing  up.  There  was  a  slight  breeze  blowing  from 
the  southeast;  a  good  sign.  There  was  also  a  light  fog  laying  over  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Al  Kurtz,  the  captain  of  the  boat,  and  myself,  started  up  the  engine 
and  pointed  her  bow  seaward.  We  left  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  and 
steered  her  toward  the  row  of  light,  buoys  that  mark  the  channel. 
Traveling  at  about  nineteen  knots,  we  passed  the  last  buoy  and  headed 
southward,  190°  to  be  exact.  Had  I  steered  a  straight  course,  we  would 
have  hit  a  string  of  lobster  pots  in  about  eighty  minutes;  this  was  our 
main  objective.    However,  I  took  the  ship  off  of  her  course. 

As  I  was  navigating,  Al  was  setting  up  the  rigging  which  consisted 
of  two  outriggers  and  two  straight  rigs.  On  the  way  out,  we  passed 
several  schools  of  Beanota.  We  fished  through  them  in  hopes  of  getting 
some  Blue  Fish,  but  we  were  unsuccessful  in  our  attempt. 

Our  ever  vigilant  eyes  spotted  some  sea  gulls  feeding;  this  meant 
a  school  of  fish.  We  circled  the  school  and  the  Beanotas  started  to  hit. 
All  four  lines  were  loaded  so  I  left  the  wheel  and  helped  Al  pull. 

The  school  was  following  the  boat  and  we  were  hooking  them 
as  fast  as  we  could  throw  out  the  lines.  The  fish  kept  biting  for  about 
three  minutes  and  we  caught  about  forty-five  Beanota.  Now  the  skiff 
was  really  off  her  course. 

Al  took  the  wheel  in  hopes  that  he  could  head  off  towards  the  pots. 
It  is  an  extremely  hard  job  to  find  your  way  on  the  ocean  without  any 
land  marks  and  with  only  the  sun  to  steer  by.  In  a  short  while,  we  ran 
into  a  school  of  Albacore.  They  are  a  large  fish  greatly  resembling  tuna 
and  are  called  Apple  Jacks  because  they  are  such  hard  fighters.  Both 
Al  and  I  were  pulling  them  in  rapidly.  By  the  time  they  stopped  strik- 
ing, we  were  both  exhausted. 

By  this  time,  we  should  have  passed  the  pots  and  Al  was  starting 
to  worry  because  the  fog  was  getting  heavier.  He  stopped  the  boat  and 
took  a  sounding  of  the  bottom.  We  were  near  the  pots.  In  fact,  we  were 
on  the  same  gravel  ridge  they  were  on  and  after  a  little  searching,  we 
spotted  the  marker  buoy  and  approached  it. 

At  last,  we  started  lifting  the  pots,  anxious  to  see  our  catch.   Lo  and 
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behold,  every  single  one  of  them  was  empty.  Somebody  had  been  there 
before  us  and  removed  the  whole  catch.  In  disgust,  we  left  the  pots  and 
trolled  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

When  we  started  into  shore,  we  had  about  100  pounds  of  Beanota, 
200  pounds  of  Albacore,  and  sixty-five  pounds  of  Blue  Fish.  I  took  the 
wheel  and  Al  brought  in  the  rigs  and  feathers.  We  reached  the  inlet 
and  the  Beanota  were  sold  to  a  fish  store  on  the  inlet  pier,  while  the 
Albacore  was  sold  to  a  commercial  packing  house.  We  filled  up  the  skiff 
with  gas  and  tied  it  up  for  the  night. 

Although  we  lost  our  way  at  the  start  of  the  day's  fishing,  and  later 
discovered  that  our  objective,  the  pots,  were  emptied  before  we  arrived, 
we  still  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  catch  and  our  profit. 


AI9IIMMI  MEW; 


AL  NERENBERG 


"Fighting  Hearts  We  Can't  Be 
Beat"  is  a  slogan  that  all  people 
connected  with  National  Farm 
School  are  familiar  with.  Through 
four  long  years  of  war,  our  boys, 
with  this  slogan  in  mind,  traveled 
to  all  corners  of  the  world  to  meet 
our  enemies.  We  can  proudly  say 
that  the  National  Farm  School  was 
well  represented.  We  can  also  be 
thankful  that  most  of  our  boys  re- 
turned safely.  Certainly  this  par- 
ticular slogan  had  something  to  do 
with  the  splendid  records  our  boys 
achieved.  Welcome  back  veterans. 
A  job  well  done. 

"Turc"  Bernstein,  class  of  '41, 
paid  a  visit  to  his  old  alma  mater. 
"Turc,"  who  is  in  Uncle  Sam's 
Navy,  looked  very  well  in  his  uni- 
form. But,  if  he  had  his  way,  I'm 
sure  he  would  gladly  exchange  his 
present  uniform  for  his  old  football 
togs.  Who  knows,  with  his  dis- 
charge not  very  far  off,  he  may  get 
his  wish. 

"Turc"  was  sporting  many  rib- 
bons. He  also  was  a  proud  bearer 
of  a  bronze  and  silver  star.  Nice 
going  boy !  "Turc"  seemed  very  in- 
terested in  the  Jr.  College  set  up 
that  is  expected  to  come  into  effect 
very  shortly.  This  school  is  a  sec- 
ond home  to  him,  and  we  would 
sure  be  glad  to  have  him  back. 

Leon  "Glitz"  Goldfarb,  class  of 
'43,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the 
Farm  School.  "Glitz,"  who  was  dis- 
charged recently  with  ninety-seven 


points,  was  a  gunner  with  a  B-29. 
He  has  thirty-two  combat  flights 
to  his  credit,  eight  of  these  were 
actuall}^  over  Japanese  mainland. 
He  is  credited  with  three  fighters 
downed. 

"Glitz"  expects  to  be  in  business 
with  his  brothers  on  a  Poultry  farm 
in  up-state  New  York.  We  under- 
stand that  their  poultry  plant  will 
be  equipped  with  an  air  condition- 
ing system.  "Glitz"  has  many  ideas 
for  his  future.  We  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck! 

Perkson,  class  of  '36,  surprised 
us  all  with  his  visit.  Perkson  is  one 
of  the  many  Farm  School  grads 
who  have  made  a  name  for  them- 
selves in  the  field  of  agriculture.  He 
owns  a  240-acre  farm  in  western 
New  York,  near  Buffalo.  Also,  he 
is  the  owner  of  fifty  head  of  Hol- 
stein  cows.  Your  success  lends  an 
inspiration  to  the  present  student 
body. 

Private  Uri  Shoenbach,  class  of 
'43,  was  a  spectator  at  a  recent 
football  game  here  at  Farm  School. 
Ee  was  looking  very  well.  He  plans 
to  study  veterinary  medicine  at 
Cornell  University  after  being  dis- 
charged. 

Bernard  Silverman,  class  of  '45, 
who  was  known  as  "Chicken," 
hopped  through  the  gates  of  his 
former  school.  He  was  discharged 
from  the  army  October  19,  and  he 
expects  to  go  to  college  under  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 
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No  alumni  column  would  be  com- 
plete without  paying  our  respects 
to  the  many  alumni  who  attend  our 
football  games  regularly  each  Sat- 
urday. Rain  or  shine,  win  or  lose, 
they  are  present  for  the  kick-off 
and  stay  until  the  final  whistle  is 
blown.  That's  LOYALTY  to  an 
Alma  Mater.  To  us  students  your 
presence  at  our  athletic  events  is  a 
really  true  inspiration.  Some  day, 
as  alumni,  we  will  attempt  to  show 
our  appreciation  by  being  active 
members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  turning  out  for  N.  F,  S. 
activities. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  the 
returning  alumni  and  to  receive  let- 
ters from  them,  and  we  hope  that 
more  of  them  will  come  back  for 
refresher  courses  and  again  be  part 
of  this  famous  slogan — "Fighting 
Hearts  We  Can't  Be  Beat." 


C.  J.  RAINEAR 
&   CO.,   Inc. 

STEAM  and  PLUMBING 
SUPPLIES 

210  N.  21st  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


ToRK.Pa. 


START  THEM  RIGHT...  KEEP  THEM  GROWING.. 


Farquhar  Iron  Age  Planters,  because 
of  Band-Way  scientific  fertilizer  place- 
ment, consistently  get  greater  crop  yields 
in  both  field  tests  and  regular  field  plant- 
ing. Iron  Age  planting  accuracy  further 
assures  profitable  crops. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  a  Farquhar 
Iron  Age  Potato  Planter  Catalog  today. 


Farquhar  Iron  Age  Sprayers  and  Dust- 
ers, not  only  give  maximum  protection 
against  bugs  and  blight,  but  they  make 
spraying  or  dusting  a  profitable  neces- 
sity with  a  minimum  of  expense.  A  high 
pressure  type  sprayer  pump  assures  pos- 
itive coverage  of  all  types  of  foliage. 
Modern  design  with  rugged  Iron  Age 
strength  assures  speedy,  trouble  -  free 
operation. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  a  Farquhar 
Iron  Age  Sprayer  and  Duster  Catalog 
today. 

t$u  /RON  AGE  m^ 


A. B. FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  YORK, PA. 


22  N.  Duke  Street 


York,    Pennsylvania 


SMITH'S 

CORTRIGHT  COAL 

ICE  CREAM 

COMPANY 

"Taste  the  Difference" 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Sold  in 
ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION 

12  South  Twelfth  Street 

STORE  OF  FARM  SCHOOL 

Philadelphia  7 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Walnut  2550 

With  Comjjliments  of  the 

Compliments 

GIRARD 

of 

KNITTING 

MILLS 

HAJOCA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

LANSDALE,  PA. 

Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys' 

Sweaters  and  Bathing  Suits 

THE 

BARBER  SHOP 


State  and  Pine  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


Compliments 
of 

A  FRIEND 


WHAT  IS 


"FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR 
FLORISTS" 

We  find  the  work  of  de- 
veloping and  selling  "Flower 
Seeds  for  Florists"  a  very 
satisfying  one. 

We  specialize  in  Non- 
Branching  Stocks,  Forcing 
Snapdragons,  W^inter  Peas 
and  Choice  Pot  Plants. 


GEO.  J.  BALL,  INC, 

WEST   CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


BUY 


CARBO' 

WAR 

LINEUM? 

BONDS 

Write    for    circular    about 

C-A  wood  preserver  CARBO- 

LINEUM  AMERICA)   which 

is  used  and  endorsed  by  The 

National  Farm  School. 

Compliments 

* 

C-A  Wood  Preserver  Co. 

of 

6626  Delmar   Blvd. 
ST.   LOUIS   5,   MO. 

A  FRIEND 

QUAKERTOWN 

Doylestown  Laundry 

WHOLESALE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

CONFECTIONERY 
COMPANY 

Call  4245  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You 

of  Your  Wash  Day  Worries 

15  South  Second  Street 

QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

Metro  Greenhouses 

HISTAND   BROS. 

ROOFING   CONTRACTORS 

Are  Superior! 

For  over  70  years  Metropolitan 
greenhouses  have  been  famous  for 
their    ruggedness,    durability    and 
dependability. 

Roofing  Supplies 

Make    Metro    your    standard    of 
comparison ! 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

METROPOLITAN 

Phone   4121 

GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.    Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

W.  J.  NYCE'S 

INN 

SHOE  STORE 

Excellent  Food 

Choice  Beverages 

"The  Home  of 

Nice   Footwear" 

60  N.  Main  St.                    Phone  4829 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

West  and  State  Streets 

George  D.  Hager 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

WEISBARD^S 
DRUG  STORE 

Prescription  Drug  Store 
Since  1874 

Main  and   State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


Ralph   E.   Myers 

Creamery  and  Dairy 
EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


THRIFT  FEED  MILLS 

DOYLESTOWN,   PENNSYLVANIA 


ENTERPRISE   MILL   SOAP   WORKS 
Columbia  Alkali  Products 

Industrial  Soaps  and  Chemicals 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33  N.  Twelfth  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Morris  T.  Walters 
BUTCHER 

Montgomeryville,  Pennsylvania 


Silmo  Vitamin  A  and  D  Products 

The  Silmo  line  consists  of  oils  and  dry  products  to  fit  the 

requirements  of  almost  every  feed  manufacturer 

and  poultryman. 

SILMO  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

VINELAND,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


"The  Best  at 

M.  BUTEN  &  SONS 

Its  Best'' 

Paints 

ED'S 

and 

DINER 

Glass 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 

5619  Broad  Street 

DOYLESTOWN 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

IMN'IJIIU 

DRAWING 

MATERIALS 

riiuiikbtiU 

PHOTOSTATS 

BLUE  PRINTS 

H          Everything  for  the 
H  Garden,  Farm,  Lawn  and 
H                Greenhouse 
■           Catalog  Free. 

ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT 

SURVEYING 

INSTRUMENTS 

518-516  Market  Sn 

_    PHILA.   _ 

J.  H.  WEIL  &  CO. 

1315  Cherry  St.     Phila.,  Pa. 

=f 

Compliments 

BUY  YOUR 

of 

FURNITURE 

BITZER^S 

at 

Dry  Cleaners 

SCHEETZ'S 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

Opposite  Court  House  65  Years 

Charles    H.    Shive 

H.  B.  Rosenberger  Co. 

HARDWARE 

Vegetable,  Flower  and 

FUEL,  FEED,  LUMBER 

Lawn  Seeds 

and  FARM  SUPPLIES 

PAINTS             OILS                GLASS 

Main   and   State   Streets 

Phone  264                    Doylestown,  Pa. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bell  Phone  4053 

F.  W.   Hoffman  & 

PEARSON 

Co.,  Inc. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

Cleaning  Supplies 

Sanitary  Equipment 

35-36-37  S.  Fourth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Hamburg 
Broom  Works 

Manufacturers  of  Qualitij 

BROOMS 

for  Nearly  a  Half  Century 


Write  us  for  prices  on  House,  Mill, 
Factory,    Toy,    and    Whisk    Brooms 


of  Every  Description 


HAMBURG,  PA. 


Eighth   and   Locust   Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Monument 
Restaurant  and   Bar 

H.  B.  HIGH,  Proprietor 

Beverages 

Main  and  Court  Streets 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Phone  9355 


Compliments 


of 


Penn    Engineering    & 
Manufacturing  Co. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Route  202 


W.  C.  Fleck  &  Bro. 

Incorporated 
Established  1865 


HARDWARE 

Mill  Supplies,  Paints 

Heating,  Roofing 

Sheet  Metal 

333   York  Road 
JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Ogontz  7272  —  Majestic  2625 


TARTAN   BRAND 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia,  Pensa. 

"Good"  Products  at 

"Good"  Prices 


Colonial  Boy  Coiryrlshted 

Serving  America 

for 

161  Years 

CANAL  CTRZET 
D  R I S  T  O  L ,   PA. 

(Ol.Irst  Seed  House  in  Air.cn'ca) 


PRODUCTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MERIT 

FOR  COCCIDIOSIS         DRY  PROTOSEP 

the  new  natural  acid  treatment 

FOR  WORMS  OVUMIX 

the  "double-duty"  appetizer  and  wormer  for 
Poultry  and  Turkeys 

COW  TONIC         LACTO 

the  vitaminized -mineralized  cow  tonic 
(with  Vitamin  D) 

Write  for  Literature 
WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc.         Myerstown,  Pa. 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 

Suite  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Parker  and  Sheaffer  Fountain  Pens 

• 
J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

28  W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


THE  Amburgo  company 

1421  CHESTNUT  ST.  •  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 


Animal  Feed  Improvement  Service 

and 

Vitamin  Concentrates  for  the  Milling  Industry 


Farm  Equipment  Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING  FARM  MACHINES 
INTERNATIONAL  Motor  Trucks  OLDSMOBILE  Cars 


Barn  and  Dairy  Equipment  Farm  Freezers 

Sprayers  Silos  Power  Lawn  Mowers 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

Established  1851 
PHONE  231  DOYLESTOWN.PA. 

COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks  County's  Most  Beautiful  Theatre 

MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2:15,  Wednesday  at  4,  Saturday  at  1:30 

EVENINGS 

2  Shows  at  7  and  9,  including  Sunday 

SATURDAY  EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  and  10  P.M. 

Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 


